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“ BENOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 
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1 4, 1861 A TALE OF CANADIAN LIFE. 
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ne" A SUMMER more glorious than our settlers could | had also bloomed under the fair weather ; for when 
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THE BUNTINGS VISIT THE WYNNS AT CEDAR CREEK, 


= pore the rich carth burst forth into fruit and flower. 
CEDAR CREEK; Two months after the grass had been sunk deep 
beneath snow, sheets of strawberrics were spread 
in the woods, an extemporized feast. 
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veritable slates. Resemblance to the lime-washed 
houses of home was Robert’s fancy; which, in 
Zack Bunting’s mind, was a perverted taste, as he 
recommended a brilliant green groundwork, picked 
out with yellow, such canary-bird costume being 
favourite in Yankee villages. 

The few feet of garden railed off in front are 
filled with bushes of the fragrant Canadian wild- 
rose; yellow violets, lobelias, and tiger-lilies, trans- 
planted thither from the forest glades, appear to 
flourish. The brothers had resolved that Linda 
should not miss her flower-beds and their gentle 
care, even in bush-life. 

For the rest, the clearing looks wild enough, 
notwithstanding all civilizing endeavours. That 
mighty wall of trees has not been pushed back far, 
and the débris of the human assault, lying on the 
soil in vast wooden lengths, seems ponderous even 
to discouragement. Robert has been viewing it 
all through stranger eyes for the last week, since 
he heard the joyful news that they for whom he 
has worked have landed at Montreal; he has been 
putting finishing touches wherever he could, yet 
how unfinished it is. 

To-day Andy alone is in possession; for his 
young masters have gone to meet the expected 
wagor, as far as Peter Logan’s—nay, to Greenock, 
if necessary. He has abundance of occupation for 
the interval: first, to hill up a pateh of Indian corn 
with the hoe, drawing the earth into little mounds 
five or six inehes high round each stalk; and after 
that, sundry miscellaneous duties, among which 
milking the cow stands prominent. She is enjoy- 
ing herself below in the beaver-meadow, while the 
superior animul Andy toils hard among the stumps, 
and talks te himself, as wont. 

“ Why, thin, I wondher what th’ould masther ’ull 
say to our elearin’, an’ how he'll take to the life, at 
all at all; he that niver did a hand’s turn yet in 
the way of business, only ’musin’ himself wid papers 
an’ books as any gintleman ought; how’ll he stand 
seein’ Masther Robert hoein’ and choppin’ like a 
labourin’ manP More be token, its little o’ that 
thim pair down at Daisy Burn does. I b’lieve 
they ’spect things to grow ov thimselves ’athout 
any cultivatin’; an’ to see that poor young lady 
hillin’ the corn herself—I felt as I'd like to bate 
both the captin an’ his fine idle son—so I would, 
while I could stand over ’em.” 

He executed an aérial flourish with his hoe, and 
the minute after, found practical occupation for it 
in chasing two or three great swine who were 
poking at the fence, as if they longed for the-sweet 
young corn-stalks within. Whence the reader may 
perceive that Mr. Wynn had become proprietor of 
certain items of live stock; including sundry fowls, 
which were apt to keep all parties in exhilarating 
exercise by their aggressions on the garden. 

““Musha, bunt ’tis very hot intirely,” soliloquized 
Andy, returning from the aggravating stern-chase 
of the swine, and lifting his grass hat to fan his 
flushed face. “The stn don’t know how to obsarve 
a maydium at all in this counthry, as our poor ould 
Trish sun does. We're aither freezin’ or fryin’ the 
year round.” Hereupon, as reminded by the last- 


named experience, he threw down his hoe, and 
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went to settle the smouldering fires in the fallow, 
where one or two isolated heaps of brush were 
slowly consuming, while their bluish smoke curled 
up lazily in the still air. “It’s quare to think of 
how lonesome I am this minit,” continued he, as 
he blackened himself in ministering to the heaps. 
“ Sorra livin’ sowl to spake to nearer than the 
captin’s, barrin’ the cow an’ the pigs, an’ thim 
savidges down at the swamp.” 

Here he made an infuriate swing backwards of 
a bush, fortunately in his hand; but it was against 
no Indian foe: on the contrary, his own shoulders 
received the blow, and another to make sure; 
whereby an individual enemy was pasted to the 
spot where its proboscis had pierced shirt and 
skin, and half a dozen others saved themselves by 
flight—being the dreaded black-flies of Canada. 

“ Why, thin, ye murtherin’ villins, will ye follow 
me into the smoke itself?” said Andy, whirling 
his bush in the air to disperse their squadrons. 
“I thought ye wor satisfied wid ’most ’atin’ us 
last week, an’ blindin’ the young gintlemin, an’ 
lavin’ lumps on their faces as big as hazel-nuts. 
Betune yerselves an’ the Miss Kitties, it’s hard for 
a man to do a sthroke of work, wid huntin’ ye. 
Ay, ye may well moo, ye crathur below in the 
meadow, that has only horns an’ a tail to fight 
’em. An’ sure, maybe ’tain’t the cow at all that’s 
roarin’, only one of thim big frogs that bellows out 
of the swamp, for all the world as if they was 
bullocks.” 

To settle the question, he walked away down to 
the beaver meadow, now an expanse of the most 
delicious level green, and found that the cow had 
protected herself against all winged adversaries by 
standing in the creek up to her throat in the cool 
water; where she chewed the cud tramquilly, and 
contemplated with an impassive countenance the 
construction of a canoe at a little distance, by two 
red men and their squaws. Andy paused, and 
looked on likewise. 

One woman was stripping a large white birch 
of its bark with a sharp knife; scraped away the 
internal coating as a tanner would scrape leather, 
and laid the pieces before the other squaw, whose 
business was to stitch them together with bast. 
The men, meanwhile, prepared a sausage-shaped 
framework of very thin cedar ribs, tying every 
point of junction with firm knots; for the afore- 
said bast is to the Indian what glue and nails are 
to the civilized workman. 

“ Throth, only for the birch threes I dunno what 
they'd do; for out of its skin they make houses, 
an’ boats, an’ pots to bile vittles, an’ candles to 
burn, an’ ornamints like what Mr. Robert has 
above.” A pause, as he watched the bark turned 
over the ribs, and wedge-shaped pieces cut out to 
prevent awkward foldings near the gunwale—all 
carried on in solemn. silence. ‘ Well, there’s no 
manner of doubt but savidges are great intirely at 
houldin’ their tongues; sure, maybe its no wondher, 
an’ their langidge the quare sort it is, that they 
don’t want to spake to each other but as little as 
they can help.” 

- Here the nearest Indian raised his head and 
appeared to listen to a distant sound; a low word 
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or two attracted the attention of the others, who 
also listened, and exchanged a few sentences, with 
a glance at Andy, whose curiosity was roused: and 
he asked, chiefly by signs, what it was all about. 

“Oxen—wagon,” was the reply: “me _ hear 
driver. White man no have long ears.” 

Andy fled with precipitation to his neglected 
duties, while the red men laughed their low quiet 
langh, knowing that the wagon they heard could 
not reach Cedar Oreek in less than an hour. 

But at last it came. At last Linda, pressing 
eagerly forward upon Robert’s arm, had caught a 
first glimpse of their cottage home, and exclaimed, 
«“(Q Bob, how pretty! Why, you told me it wasa 
rough sort of a place; how very pretty !” 

“Well, you can’t deny that the place is rough,” 
said he, after a pause of much satisfaction; “look 
at the log-heaps—as tangled as a lady’s work- 
basket.” 

“Never mind the log-heaps; the house is neat 
enough for a picture; and the view! what a lovely 
placid lake! what islands—what grand woods !” 

Linda’s speech was nothing but interjections of 
admiration for the next half-hour; she would be 
charmed with every handiwork of the dear brothers 
who had wrought so hard for them. And how were 
these repaid for that past toil, by the sweet mother’s 
smile as she entered the neat little parlour, and was 
established in the rocking-chair which Arthur had 
manufactured and cushioned with infinite pains! 
The other furniture was rather scholastic, it is true, 
being a series of stools and a table, set upon rushen 
matting of Indian make; the beams overhead were 
unceiled, and the hearth necessarily devoid of a 
grate. But the chimney space—huge in propor- 
tion to the room—was filled with fragrant and 
graceful forest-boughs; and through the open 
casement-window (Arthur had fitted the single 
sash on hinges, doorwise) looked in stray sprays of 
roses, breathing perfume. Mrs. Wynn was well 
satisfied with her exile at that moment, when she 
saw the loving faces of her sons about her again, 
in the home of their own raising. 

A most joyful re-union! yet of that gladness 
which is near akin to tears. Robert would not 
give anybody a minute to think, or to grow sad. 
His father and George must walk with him all 
round the clearing and down to the beaver meadow. 
His acres of spring-burned fallow, his embryo 
garden, his creek and its waterfalls, must be shown 
off as separate articles of the exhibition. 

“Bob, what are these?” The old gentleman 
stopped before an expanse of blackened stumps, 
among which a multitude of molehills diversified 
the soil. 

i Potatoes, sir. That’s the Canadian way of 
raising them on new land—in hills of five thousand 
tothe acre. You see ridges would be out of the 
question, or any even system of culture, on account 
of the stumps and roots.” 

“I suppose so,” said Mr. Wynn, drily; “such 
ground must certainly require a peculiar method of 
Working. Idare say you find it incumbent on you 


to forget all your Irish agriculture ?” 
“Well, I had a good deal to unlearn,” answered 
“T-hoped to have had our logging-bee 


Robert. 
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before your arrival, and then the farm would haye 
looked tidier; but I could not manage it.” 

“Do you mean to say the trees stood as thick 
here as they do there? If so, you have done 
wonders already,” said his father. “ My poor boys, 
it was killing work.” 

“Not at all, sir,” contradicted Robert right 
cheerily, “I enjoyed it, after the first few weeks} as 
soon as I began to see my way. We've been quite 
happy this winter in the woods, though bush-life 
Was so new and strange.” 

“Tt seems to me simply to mean a permanent 
descent into the ranks of the labouring classes, 
without any of the luxuries of civilization such as 
an English artisan would enjoy,” said the old gen- 
tleman. 

“Except the luxury of paying neither rent nor 
taxes,” rejoined Robért promptly. 

“ You seem to have been carpenter, house-painter, 
woodcutter, ploughman 4 

“No, sir; there isn’t a plough on the premises, 
and I shouldn’t know what to do with it if there 
were.” 

“ Had you no assistance in all this?” 

“Oh yes; invaluable help in Jaques Dubois, a 
lively little French Canadian from the ‘ Corner,’ 
whose indomitable esprit was worth more than 
the stronger physique of a heavy Anglo-Saxon. 
But come, sir, I hear the dinner-bell.” 

Which was the rattling of a stick on an invalided 
kettle, commonly used by Andy to summon his 
masters home. ‘To impress the new arrivals with 
a sense of their resources, a feast, comprising every 
accessible delicacy, had been prepared. Speckled 
trout from the lake, broiled in the hot wood ashes, 
Indian fashion; wild fowl of various species, and 
wild fruits, cooked and aw naturel, were the 
components. 

“I hardly thought.you would have found time 
for strawberry cultivation,’ observed Mr. Wynn 
the elder. 

“And we have far more extensive strawberry 
beds, sir, than I ever saw in Ireland,” said Robert, 
with a twinkle of his eyes; “I’m thinking of 
turning in the pigs to eat a few pailfuls; they are 
quite a drug for abundance.” 

“A raspberry tart!’ exclaimed Linda; “and 
custards! Why, Bob!” 

“Would you like to know a secret ?’—followed 
by a whisper. 

* Nonsense!. not you!” 

They seemed to have other secrets to tell by- 
and-by, which required the open air. The eleven 
months last gone past had brought many changes 
to both. And there they walked to and fro on 
the margin of the forest, until the moon’s silver 
wheel rolled up over the dusk trees, and lit Cedar 
Creek gloriously. 

“What pure and transparent air!” exclaimed 
Linda, coming back to the present from the past. 
“Ts your moonlight always laden with that sweet 
aromatic odour ?” 

“Don’t you recognise balm of Gilead? Your 
greenhouse and garden plant is. a weed here. 
Our pines also help in the fragrance you ptr- 
ceive.” 
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“ Robert, I know that the red patches burning 
steadily yonder are the stumps you showed me; 
but the half circular rings of fire, I don’t understand 
them.” 

“The niggers round the trunks of some trees,” 
explained Robert. “That's a means we use for 
burning through timber, and so saving axe-work. 
Do you notice the moving light in the distance, 
on the lake? It comes from a pine-torch fixed in 
the bow of a canoe, by which an Indian is spearing 
fish.” 

“Oh, have you Indians here? how delightful! 
I have always so longed to see a real live red man. 
Are they at all like Uncas and Chingachgook ? 
I shall pay them a visit first thing in the morning.” 

“You'll be visited yourself, I imagine;” and 
Robert laughed. “ You don’t know the sensation 
your arrival has caused.” . 


CHAPTER XXXII.—VISITORS AND VISITED, 


Awxp next day Mrs. and Miss Wynn had indced 
visitors. Up from the “Corner” trundled Mrs. 
Zack Bunting on the ox-sled, accompanied by her 
son Nimrod, and by her daughter Almeria; and 
truly, but for the honour of bringing a vehicle, it 
had been better for her personal comfort to have 
left it at home. Drest in the utmost finery they 
could command, and which had done duty on all 
festive occasions for years back, they lumbered up 
to the front door, where Linda was doing some work 
in the flower-beds. 

“Good morning, Miss. Is your ma to hum?” 
said Mrs. Zack, bestowing a stare on her from head 
to foot. “I’m Mis’ Bunting, as you may have 
heerd Robert speak on. This young lady is my 
daughter Almeria; I guess you're older than her, 
though she’s a good spell taller. Nim, call that 
boy to mind the oxen while you come in, or I’ve a 
notion they'll be makin’ free with Miss’s flowers 
here.” 

The boy was George Wynn, who came up slowly 
and superciliously in answer to Nim’s shout, and 
utterly declined to take charge of the team, in- 
timating his opinion that it was very good employ- 
ment for “swallow-tail” himself. Which remark 
alluded to the coat worn by Mr. Nimrod—a vesture 
of blue, with brass buttons, rendered farther strik- 
ing by loose nankeen continuations, and a green 
cravat. 

How insignificant was gentle Mrs. Wynn beside 
the Yankee woman’s portly presence! How trifling 
her low voice in answer to the shrill questioning! 
Linda cast herself into the breach (metaphorically), 
and directed the catechism upon herself. As for 
the young lady Almeria, she was quite satisfied to 
sit and stare with unwinking black eyes, occasion- 
ally hitching up her blue silk cape by a shrug of 
shoulder, or tapping the back of her faded pink 
bonnet against the wall, to push it on her head. 
Nim entered the room presently, and perched 
himself on the edge of a stool; but his silent stare 
was confined to Linda’s face, now flushed prettily 
through the clear skin, ‘with a mixture of anger 
and amusement. 

“T guess now, that’s the latest Europe fashion 
in yer gown?” taking up the hem of the skirt for 
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closer inspection. “ Half-a-dollar a yard ’twould 
be in Bytown, I reckon; but it’s too fine*for a 
settler’s wife, Miss. You’ve come to the right 
market for a husband, I guess; gals is scarce in 
Gazelle township,” with a knowing smile. The 
crimson mounted to Linda’s brow, under the con- 
joint influence of Nimrod’s stare and also of the 
entrance of another person, Sam Holt, who had 
come with the party yesterday from Mapleton.” 

But in two minutes he had quietly turned the 
conversation, and repressed, as much as it was in 
man’s power to do, Mrs. Bunting’s interrogative 
propensities. 

“That’s a washy, good-for-nothin’ woman, that 
Mis’ Wynn,” was the visitor’s judgment, as she 
departed in state on the ox-sled. “The young 


un’s spryer; but I’d like to be waitin’ till they'd 
ha’ the house clar’d up between ’em, wouldn’t I? 
Did you see that hired help o’ theirn, Almeria?” 

She was a-top 


“ Yes, ma, an Irish girl, I guess. 
o’ the wagon yesterday.” 

“So our Libby hain’t no chance o’ bein’ took, 
‘less this un should grow cockish, as ’most all 
Britisher helps does, when they get’s a taste 0’ 
liberty. Wal, now, but I’d like to know what 
business them ladies has—for they’re rael, an’ no 
mistake, very different from Mis’ Davison, with 
her hands like graters an’ her v’ice like a loon’s, 
so loud an’ hard—an’ you may know the rael 
ladies by the soft hand an’ the aisy v’ice.” 

Almeria rubbed her own knuckles, seeking for 
the symptom of gentle blood. 

“What business has they,” continued Mrs. 
Zack, “away down here in the bush? I guess 
they couldn’t wash a tub o’ clothes or fix a dinner 
for the men.” 

“ But they hadn’t need to,” put in Miss Almeria, 
out of sorts at finding her hand rough as a rasp. 
“ They’ve helps, an’ needn’t never look at a tub.” 
Which circumstance apparently set her in a sulk 
for the next mile. 

Although Mrs. Davison was failing in some lady- 
like requirements, as the store-keeper’s wife had in- 
dicated, and also came to visit her new neighbour 
in a homespun suit, the very antipodes of Mrs. 
Zack’s attire of many colours, yet her loud cheery 
voice and sensible face—with a possible friendship 
in it—were exceedingly pleasing, in contrast with 
the first visitor’s nasal twang and “smart” de- 
meanour. Mrs. Wynn would like to see her often; 
but the Scotchwoman was thrifty and hardworking, 
with a large family to provide for; she could not 
afford to pay visits, and scarcely to receive them. 

“T wadna hae come down the day, but thinkiv’ 
mayhap ye wad be wantin’ help o’ some sort; av’ 
if there’s onything we could do, Sandy or me or the 
lads—just send your lad rinnin’ up—we’'ll be glad 
eneugh. Sabbath, may be, I’d ha’ time to tak’ a 
stroll down: ye ken there’s na kirk.” 

Ah, it was one of Mrs. Wynn’s greatest troubles 
in coming to the bush that there were no public 
means of grace, and that no sound of the church- 
going bell was ever heard in these solitudes. 

Late in the afternoon Linda was able to find 
Robert, and bring him with her towards the Indian 
encampment. Sam Holt joined them. 
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“ Now for my first introduction into savage life: 
I hope I shan’t be disappointed.” 

“Unreasonable expectations always are,” observed 
Mr. Holt. ‘“ Don’t expect to find Fenimore Cooper’s 
model Indians. But I believe them in the main to 
be a fine people, honest and truthful where “ civil- 
ization” has not corrupted them.” 

“Ts it not dreadful that the first effect of Euro- 
pean contact with original races everywhere should 
be destructive ?” said Linda; “even of the Eng- 
lish, who have the gospel !” 

“Yes: how sad that they who bear Christ’s name 
should dishonour him and thwart his cause among 
men, by practical disregard of his precepts. I 
shouldn’t wonder if the red man hated the white 
man with a deadly hatred; for to him is owing the 
demoralization and extinction of a noble race—if it 
were by no other means than the introduction of 
the ‘ fire-water,’ which has proved such a curse.” 

“T have heard,” said Robert, “ that in the Indian 
languages there are no words which could be em- 
ployed in swearing ; and the native must have re- 
course to the tongue of his conquerors if he would 
thus sin.” 

“And has no effort been made to Christianize 
them ?” asked Linda. 

“T have visited the Manitoulin Island in Lake 
Huron,” said Mr. Holt, “where the remains of 
several Indian tribes have been collected by Sir 
Francis Head, with a view to their civilization; and 
I can hardly say that the experiment impressed me 
favourably. It is the largest fresh-water island in 
the world, more than a hundred miles long, and 
serves as a fine roomy cage for the aborigines, who 
support themselves by hunting, fishing, and a little 
agriculture, and receive those luxuries which to us 
are necessaries, such as blankets and clothes, as 
annual presents from government. ‘They seemed 
miserably depressed and stolid; but the schools 
ave well attended, and we may indulge some hope 
about the rising generation.” 

“They seem too apathetic to improve,” said 
Robert. 

“Still, it is our duty to work, however unpro- 
mising the material. I was pleased with a service 
which I attended in one of their log-schoolhouses. 
Nothing could be more devout than the demeanour 
of the Indians; the women’s swect plaintive hymns 
haunted me for a long while.” 

“That’s curious; for in their wild state I can’t 
make out that they sing at all,” remarked Robert. 
“The noise they call music is far more like the 
growling of beasts, and their only instrument, that 
I have ever seen, is a sort of drum with one head.” 

“Hush, here are some of them,” said Linda. 

In a glade of the forest, two young girls were 
cutting wood, wiclding hatchets as though well 
accustomed to their use, and displaying finely formed 
arms at every movement. For, as a general rule, 
the hardworking Indian woman is more strongly 
developed in proportion than her lazy lord. Loung- 
Ing against a pine close by, was a tall, slender young 
man, attired in a buffalo skin cloak, of which the 
head and fore-legs portion hung down with a ragged 
effect; from under his arm projected an ornamented 


pipe. 





“T think he might work, and the ladies look on,” 
observed Linda. 

She could hardly repress an exclamation as he 
turned his face towards her. Round his eyes were 
traced two yellow circles, and his mouth was in- 
closed by & parenthesis of vermilion; an arabesque 
pattern adorned each dusky cheek. 

“Tsn’t he a brilliant fellow?” whispered Robert. 
“ A lover, you may be certain, who has attired him- 
self thus to come out here and court his sweetheart.” 

“But he does not appear to speak a single word 
to her.” 

“Oh, they do a good deal with the eyes,” he an- 
swered, laughing. ‘“ Now that I look at the girls, 
one of them is quite pretty, and I fancy I can detect 
a blush through the olive of her cheek. The other 
is merely doing gooseberry, you understand.” 

“What a hideous custom that painting the face 
is!” 

“T can’t agree with you; that young fellow would 
look much worse if he washed the paint off, and he 
knows it. You'd regret the change yourself, when 
you saw him look mean, dirty, and insignificant, as 
at ordinary times; for rarely he decorates himself 
thus.” 

“ Well, I beg you won't carry your liking so far 
as to practise it, nor Mr. Holt either.’ Sam bowed 
obediently. 

Perhaps nothing in the camp amused the Euro- 
pean young lady more than the infants, the “ pa- 
pooses,” in their back-board cradles, buried up to 
the arm-pits in moss and punk, and protected 
overhead by an arch of thin wood, whence hung 
various playthings for the inmate. 

* Now I can comprehend the use of this rattle, 
or even of the tiny mocassins,” said Mr. Holt, 
philosophically, as they investigated the pendants 
to the papoose. “ But why this piece of deer- 
leather, with bits of stag-horn attached? Except 
as a charm——” 

Here nature answered the ingenious speculation, 
by the little coppery hand put forth to grasp the 
debated toy, and champ it in the baby-mouth, after 
the fashion of our own immemorial coral-and-bells. 





DEATH OF WILLIAM III. 


Lory Macavtay’s original purpose was to bring 
his History of England down to times within the 


memory of living men. It was soon evident that 
this design could not be carried out. At the rate 
at which the early volumes appeared, the illustrious 
writer must have lived far into the next century 
before the annals of the first Georges could have 
been overtaken. Of the original design the author 
lived to accomplish but a splendid fragment. The 
brilliant story of the reign of Queen Anne, the wars 
of Marlborough, the triumph of the House of Han- 
over and the discomfiture of the Stuarts, the days 
of Walpole and of Chatham, will now, alas ! never be 
told as he alone could tell them; but as a history 
of the Revolution of 1688, and of the establishment 
of constitutional monarchy in England, the work is 
complete. We have a grand prose epic, of which 
William of Orange is the hero. The posthumous 
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volume now published,* concludes the history of 
William’s reign, with the exception of the short 
period between the general election in 1701, and the 
king’s death in the following year. But the closing 
scene had been roughly sketched by the author, and 
will be read with intense interest. 


The great king’s days were numbered. Head- 
aches and shivering fits returned on him almost 
daily. He still rode and even hunted; but he had 
no longer that firm seat or that perfect command of 
the bridle for which he had once been renowned. 
Still, all his care was for the future. The filial 
respect and tenderness of Albemarle had been 
almost a necessary of life to him. But it was of 
importance that Heinsius should be fully informed, 
both as to the whole plan of the next campaign and 
as to the state of the preparations. Albemarle was 
in full possession of the king’s views on these sub- 
jects. He was therefore sent tothe Hague. MHein- 
sius was at that time suffering from indisposition, 
which was indeed a trifle when compared with the 
maladies under which William was sinking. But 
in the nature of William there was none of that 
selfishness which is the too common vice of invalids. 
On the 20th of February he sent to Heinsius a letter, 
in which he did not even allude to his own suffer- 
ings and infirmities. “I am,” he said, “ infinitely 
concerned to learn that your health is not yet quite 
re-established. May God be pleased to grant you 
a speedy recovery. I am unalterably your gocd 
friend, William.” Those were the last lines of that 
long correspondence. 

On the 20th of February, William was ambling 
on a favourite horse, named Sorrel, through the 
park of Hampton Court. He urged his horse to 
strike into a gallop just at the spot where a mole 
had been at work. Sorrel stumbled on the mole- 
hill, and went down on his knees. The king fell 
off, and broke his collar bone. The bone was set, 
and he returned to Kensington in his coach. The 
jolting of the rough roads of that time made it 
necessary to reduce the fractureagain. Toa young 
and vigorous man such an accident would have been 
a trifle. But the frame of William was not in a 
condition to bear even the slightest shock. He felt 
that his time was short, and grieved, with a grief 
such as only noble spirits feel, to think that he must 
leave his work but half finished. It was possible 
that he might still live until one of his plans should 
be carried into execution. He had long known that 
the relation in which England and Scotland stood 
to each other was at best precarious, and often un- 
friendly, and that it might be doubted whether, in 
an estimate of the British power, the resources of 
the smaller country ought not to be deducted from 
those of the larger. Recent events had proved that, 
without doubt, the two kingdoms could not possibly 
-continue for another year to be on the terms on 
which they had been during the preceding century, 
and that there must be between them either absolute 
union or deadly enmity. Their enmity would bring 
frightful calamities, not on themselves alone, but on 
all the civilized world. ‘Their union would be the 





* “The History of England.” By Lord Macaulay, Vol. V. 
Edited by his Sister, Lady Trevelyan, Longman & Co, 
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best security for the prosperity of both, for the 
internal tranquillity of the island, for the just 
balance of power among European states, and for 
the immunities of all Protestant countries. On the 
28th of February, the Commons listened with un- 
covered heads to the last message that bore Wil. 
liam’s sign manus:. An unhappy accident, he told 
them, had forced him to make to them in writing a 
communication which he would gladly have made 
from the throne. He had, in the first year of his 
reign, expressed his desire to see a union accom- 
plished between England and Scotland. He was 
convinced that nothing could more conduce to the 
safety and happiness of both. He should think it 
his peculiar felicity if, before the close of his reign, 
some happy expedient could be devised for making 
the two kingdoms one; and he in the most earnest 
manner recommended the question to the consider. 
ation of the Houses. It was resolved that the 
message should be taken into consideration ‘on 
Saturday, the 7th of March. 

But on the 1st of March, humours of menacing 
appearance showed themselves in the king’s knee. 
On the 4th of March he was attacked by fever; 
on the 5th his strength failed greatly ; and on the 
6th he was scarcely kept alive by cordials. The 
Abjuration Bill and a money bill were awaiting his 
assent. That assent he felt that he should not be 
able to give in person. He therefore ordered a 
commission to be prepared for his signature. His 
hand was now too weak to form the letters of his 
name, and it was suggested that a stamp should be 
prepared. On the 7th of March the stamp was 
ready. The Lord Keeper and the clerks of the 
parliament came, according to usage, to witness 
the signing of the commission. But they were 
detained some hours in the antechamber while he 
was in one of the paroxysms of his malady. Mean- 
while the Houses were sitting. It was Saturday, 
the 7th, the day on which the Commons had re- 
solved to take into consideration the question of 
the union with Scotland. But that subject was 
not mentioned. It was known that the king had 
but a few hours to live; and the members asked 
each other anxiously, whether it was likely that the 
abjuration and money bills would be passed before 
he died. After sitting long in the expectation of a 
message, the Commons adjourned till six in the 
afternoon. By that time William had recovered 
himself sufficiently to put the stamp on the parch- 
ment which authorised his commissioners to act for 
him. In the evening, when the Houses had as- 
sembled, Black Rod knocked. The Commons were 
summoned to the bar of the Lords; the commission 
was read, the Abjuration Bill andthe Malt Bill 
became laws, and both Houses adjourned till nine 
o'clock of the following day. The following day 

was Sunday. But there was little chance that Wil- 
liam would live through the night. It was of the 
highest importance that, within the shortest pos- 
sible time after his decease, the successor desig- 
nated by the Bill of Rights and the Act of Succes: 
sion should receive the homage of the Estates 0! 
the Realm, and be publicly “proclaimed in a 
Council: and the most rigid Pharisee in the S 
ciety for the Reformation of Manners could hardly 
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deny that it was lawful to save tho state, even on 
the Sabbath. 

The king, meanwhile, was sinking fast. Albe- 
warle had arrived at Kensington from the Hague, 
exhausted by rapid travelling. His master kindly 
bade him go to rest for some hours, and then sum- 
moned him to make his report. That report was 
in all respects satisfactory. The States-General 
were in the best temper; the troops, the provisions, 
and the magazines were in the best order. Every- 
thing was in readiness for an early campaign. 
William received the intelligence with the calmness 
of a man whose work was done. He was under no 
illusion as to his danger. “I am fast drawing,” 
he said, “to my end.” His end was worthy of his 
life. His intellect was not for a moment clouded. 
His fortitude was the more admirable, because he 
was not willing to die. He had very lately said to 
one of those whom he most loved: “ You know 
that I never feared death; there have been times 
when I should have wished it; but, now that this 
great new prospect is opening before me, I do wish 
to stay here a little longer.” Yet no weakness, no 
querulousness, disgraced the noble close of that 
noble career. ‘To the physicians the king returned 
his thanks graciously and gently. “I know that 
you have done all that skill and learning could do 
forme: but the case is beyond your art; and I 
submit.” From the words which escaped him he 
seemed to be frequently engaged in mental prayer. 
Burnet and Tenison remained many hours in the 
sick-room. He professed to them his firm belief 
in the truth of the Christian religion, and received 
the sacrament from their hands with great serious- 
ness. ‘The antechambers were crowded all night 
with lords and privy councillors. He ordered 
several of them to be called in, and exerted himself 
to take leave of them with a few kind and cheerful 
words. Among the English who were admitted to 
his bedside were Devonshire and Ormond. But 
there were in the crowd those who felt as no Eng- 
lishman could feel—friends of his youth who had 
been true to him, and to whom he had been true, 
through all vicissitudes of fortune ; who had served 
him with unalterable fidelity when his Secretaries 
of State, his Treasury, and his Admiralty had be- 
trayed him; who had never on any field of battle, 
or in an atmosphere tainted with loathsome and 
deadly disease, shrunk from placing their own lives 
in jeopardy to save his, and whose truth he had at 
the cost of his own popularity rewarded with boun- 
teous munificence. He strained his feeble voice to 
thank Auverquerque for the affectionate and loyal 
services of thirty years. To Albemarle he gave the 
keys of his closet, and of his private drawers. 
“You know,” he said, “what to do with them.” 
By this time he could scarcely respire. ‘“ Can this,” 
he said to the physicians, “last long?” He was 
told that the end was approaching. He swallowed 
4 cordial, and asked for Bentinck. Those were his 
last articulate words. Bentinck instantly came to 
the bedside, bent down, and placed his ear close to 
the king’s mouth. The lips of the dying man 
moved; but nothing could be heard. The king 
took the hand of his earliest friend, and pressed it 
tenderly to his heart. In that moment, no doubt, 
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all that had cast a slight passing cloud over their 
long and pure friendship was forgotten. It was 
now between seven and eight in the morning. He 
closed his eyes, and gasped for breath. The bishops 
knelt down and read the commendatory prayer. 
When it ended, William was no more. 

When his remains were laid out, it was found 
that he wore next to his skin a small piece of black 
silk riband. The lords in waiting ordered it to be 
taken off. It contained a gold ring and a lock of 
the hair of Mary. 





COTTON SUPPLY BY FREE LABODR. 


THERE are upwards of half a million workers em- 
ployed at the present moment in our cotton fac- 
tories; and it has been estimated that at least 
four millions of persons in the kingdom derive 
their subsistence from the cotton trade. These 
are facts which loudly proclaim the vital import- 
ance of the industry to the well-being of the nation, 
and of not only placing the supply of the raw ma- 
terial beyond the hazard of stoppage or retrench- 
ment, but securing a gradually augmenting quantity 
to meet the demands of multiplied mills, manufac- 
turers, and operatives. It appears from the last 
annual return of imports, that out of a grand total 
of 2,829,110 bales of cotton, India sent about 500,000, 
Egypt about 100,000, South America, 124,000, and 
other countries 9000, while the United States con- 
tributed very nearly 2,100,000 bales. Thus, all 
supplies at present from other parts of the world 
are petty driblets in comparison with the great 
American stream. Five-sevenths of the whole 
import brought to our shores—in other words, five 
out of every seven pounds of raw cotton—are of 
Transatlantic production. The painful part of 
the affair lies in the fact that. this produce, which 
enables our merchants to realize large profits, while 
our artisans receive good wages in the process of 
working it up, is entirely cultivated by some 
millions of slaves, who are compelled to work hard 
whether they like it or not, and are denied the 
common rights of men, being liable at any moment 
to be transferred from place to place, without regard 
to social ties—a doom to which we condemn the 
ageravated felon. To tell the whole truth, slavery 
exists in the States, and extends itself, for the simple 
purpose of growing more and more cotton; and we 
are by far their largest customers for the production, 
making profitable use thereof. Practically, there- 
fore, we are foreign partners in the great American 
slave-cotton growing concern; and we do not come 
into court with clean hands, protesting against the 
sin of slavery, till at least we have tried the ex- 
periment of a cotton supply by free labour, fairly 
and fully. In the opinion of thoughtful men, such 
a project is feasible; and the signs of the times 
imperatively call for its vigorous prosecution, for 
the present alarming rupture between the free and 
the slave States portends the partial or total arrest 
of the crop, in the event of war breaking out. 

It is not easy to exaggerate the importance of 
this subject. So long as we are mainly dependent 
upon a single source of supply, always fluctuating, 
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and which it is perfectly conceivable may be arrested 
altogether for a time, there is but a single slight 
partition between us and the terrible calamity of 
wide-spread mercantile embarrassment, with an 
immense population out of employ, impoverished, 
starving, and, alas! largely criminal. It is neither 
wise nor prudent to remain in such a position, ex- 
posed to a jeopardy so fearful, when it may be 
remedied. Readers will well remember the potato 
failure of the year 1845, when, in one of the fine 
autumnal months, a mysterious disease seized the 
plant with fatal virulence, which, in a few days, 
destroyed the food of a whole people, and brought 
Ireland to the brink of ruin. The extent to which 
the population depended upon the crop was not 
even surmised till then, nor the folly considered 
of leaning entirely upon one feeble prop for ordinary 
aliment. But long before the evil day arrived, it 
is said that Bishop Brinkley, a thoughtful man, 
anticipated the calamity, and declared to a rela- 
tive, after calculating the ruin likely to ensue, that 
he was unable to sleep for an entire night, owing 
to the effect it had upon him. Ina similar manner 
many have long felt deep anxiety in view of a season 
of blight and blasting, to which all countries are 
liable, cutting off the cotton crop in the United 
States; or a rising of the slaves—also a very 
possible event, and one frequently threatened— 
which would have the same effect, and paralyze 
completely the most important branch of English 
manufactures and commerce. Even a diminished 
supply is such a severe calamity to employers and 
operatives, as to excite general alarm. The short 
crop of 1849-50 raised the market price of raw 
cotton, to England alone, by the sum of at least 
£7,500,000, equivalent ‘to seventy-five per cent. of 
rise on previous prices. Such enhancements neces- 
sarily strain the resources of manufacturers, limit 
production, cripple artisans, and damage general 
commerce. 

The question of further sources of supply be- 
comes additionally important, when it is remem- 
bered that the demand for cotton manufactures— 
and consequently for the raw material—is constantly 
increasing, from the multiplication and advance of 
universal society. The great tide of production 
could not be rolled back, or kept at a stand-still, 
without bringing on a social and political crisis. 
Our individual and national necessities compel us 
to keep it moving onward. Growing millions have 
to be provided with food and clothing, while there 
are obligations of vast amount to be liquidated, 
only by supporting and extending the mighty 
fabric of factory labour.* 

Happily, there is no necessity for despondency 








* How ludicrous the remark of poor Dr, Whitaker, who, writing 
in the last century, respecting the entry of xviis. 1d. paid by the 
monks of Bolton Abbey for cotton to serve as candlewicks, under 
date of the year 1298, the earliest notice of the product with us, 
commemorated the fact as the sign of a golden age, by observing 
that “‘this substance, of which the manufacture has become so 
extensive and so pernicious, was then imported in small quantities.” 
That much-despised substance, in the view of the historical anti- 
quarian, had its value proclaimed without mistake in the year of 
revolutions, 1848; for when governments were falling, and kings 
were running hither and thither for refuge, more cotton was manu- 
factured on the continent generally than in the preceding year of 
1847 ‘ 
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or alarm, as we need not be depéndent on the 
United States, where the cotton plant is not indi. 
genous. Mr. Bazley, an excellent authority on this 
subject, states that if a piece of ground the size of 
the county of York, in a suitable climate, and of a 
proper soil, were cultivated for cotton, it would 
supply more than is needed for our manufactures ; 
and we have in our own possession much more suit- 
able land than is required for this purpose. 

These facts have led to the formation of an 
association for the purpose of looking into the 
whole question, and seeing how we may best avert 
the evils to which we are at present exposed. 
The Cotton Supply Association, formed for the 
purpose of rendering our country independent of 
the United States, by promoting the culture and 
preparation of the product in other parts of the 
world, although of very recent date, has already 
done a large amount of work, and gives us the 
promise of complete success at no very distant 
period. It has held communication with every 
portion of the world where the soil and climate are 
capable of yielding cotton, and has furnished a 
large supply of valuable cotton seeds, with instru- 
ments for its cultivation, and for cleaning and pre- 
paring it for the market. 

Sanguine expectations are entertained respecting 
the yield from India, both as to quantity and quality, 
ifthat country is duly attended to. It was, perhaps, 
the primal seat of the cotton plant in relation to the 
Old World. There it flourished in the time of 
Herodotus, B.c. 445, who noticed the trees bearing 
wool instead of fruit, of finer and better quality 
than the wool of sheep, of which the Indians 
made their clothes. Ever since, cotton has been a 
staple product of the soil. It is estimated that 
there are at present not less than twenty-four 
millions of acres under cultivation, producing two 
thousand four hundred million pounds of cotton, 
of which the great proportion is consumed in the 
coarse manufactures of the country, for native use, 
only about one-tenth part being exported to fecd 
our own. But hitherto the produce has not 
generally commanded attention in the English 
market—a sure sign that it has not been deserved. 

From the peculiar action of modern cotton-spin- 
ning machinery, it is desirable to have the raw 
material of long staple, and in the cleanest possible 
condition—two points in which that of India has 
been far inferior to that of America. 

But all the evils to which Indian cotton is heir, 
in its growth, culture, cleaning, packing, and transit, 
are of the preventible order, and may be made to 
disappear by bringing the ryot into contact with 
agents of English capitalists, thereby suppressing 
the class of middle-men, by circulating information 
on the best modes of cultivation, introducing im- 
proved implements, distributing suitable seeds, and 
bringing the interior of the country into convenient 
communication with the coast. On obtaining 4 
good return for their produce by our becoming 
profitable customers, the native growers will cer- 
tainly prove as much alive as farmers and planters 
elsewhere to their own interests, and evince it, both 
by raising cotton of the best possible quality, and 
sending it out in the best marketable condition. 
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The great need of India for the due development 


of its resources is a good system of railways. But 
as this advantage cannot be expected at present, or 
perhaps till a distant day, owing to the enormous 
cost, a very important advance towards convenient 
intercommnication may be secured at a compara- 
tively small expense by the proper treatment of 
the rivers. The Godavery, rising in the Western 
Ghauts, and flowing across the country some 800 
miles to the Bay of Bengal, has been largely made 
available for the transport of goods by the engi- 
neering skill of Colonel, now Sir Arthur, Cotton, 
at present in London, who, after having earned a 
retirement, has volunteered to go forth again to 
resume his labours. By the extension of such 
works, a prime desideratum for the cotton produce 
of India will be gained, cheap transmission to port, 
and protection from damage on the way. It is 
pleasant to write, not of needed reforms simply, but 
of their actual commencement. Towards the close 
of the past year, the association received from the 
Secunder Begum of Bhopal a remittance for pur- 
chasing and sending ont cleaning gins, in order to 
supersede the rude churka of the natives. More 
recently, some bales of cotton have reached London 
from the Punjaub, where it was properly cleaned 
and pressed by the newest and best process, then 
floated ready packed down the Indus, and at once 
put on board the export vessel at Kurrachee, direct 
for Europe. 

But India is only one of the countries to which 
we may look for our supplies of cotton produced 
by free labour. The most encouraging expecta- 
tions are cherished in reference to Africa, both 
northern, eastern, and western. Besides the sup- 
ply at present received from Egypt, the product of 
its own soil, that country might be made the outlet 
for abufflant crops growing southward from thence 
to Western Abyssinia, which are now taken to sus- 
tain the rude native manufactures in the interior. 
“T met with hundreds and thousands of camels 
carrying loads of cotton,” writes Dr. Krapf, the 
missionary traveller, under date of February the 
4th, 1860. “I think that district alone could 
supply England till some other places on the east 
and west coasts have been found out; the people 
chiefly live upon the cotton trade. I travelled 
through hundreds and thousands of acres of level 
country, where nothing but cotton shrubs were to 
be seen. ‘The camels would bring the cotton to 
Abu-Harras, whence it would be shipped on the 
Nile.” 

The latest discoveries of Dr. Livingstone, in 
Eastern Africa, show that the valley of the River 
Shiré and the neighbourhood of the great Lake 
Nyassa present a rich cotton-growing district, as 
is the case in the countries traversed in his great 
path from sea to sea. “This,” the Doctor says, 
“is a great cotton-growing country. Every family 
appears to own acotton patch.” These regions will 
not only improve their material condition, by be- 
coming cotton growers for our market; they will be 
relieved from the approach of the man-stealer, who 
is constantly prowling in their neighbourhood, and 
carrying them off to the coast. “There are thousands 
needing Christian instruction,” says Dr. Living- 





stone, “and here are materials for lawful commerce, 
and a fine healthy country, with none of the noxious 
insects with which Captain Burton and Speke were 
tormented, and, with the single exception of thir; y 
miles, water communication all the way to Enc. 
land.” He adds: “Let but a market be opened 
for the purchase of their cotton, and they can raise 
almost any amount of it, and the slave trade wil] 
be abolished.” 

With regard to the West Coast of Africa, there 
is no question whatever that there is an ample 
field of supply, with a population perfectiy willing 
to labour. It is an encouraging fact that the ex- 
ports from this coast have risen from 1800 bales in 


1858-9 to nearly double that amount in twelye | 


months. “Here,” observes Lord Alfred Churchill, 
** you find a country in which the growth of cotton 
is indigenous, and where also labour is super- 
abundant, and oft object should be to turn that 
labour to good account, so that abundance of 
cotton may be grown.” He further expresses lis 
belief, which is well supported by facts, “that 
there is an amount of native talent in the negro— 
talent that requires but little development of civil- 
ization and Christianity to make it produce im- 
portant results.” A gentleman from Lagos, who 
knows the natives of the West Coast well, being 
himself a trader with them, speaking of the country 
which passes between the king of Dahomey’s do- 
minions and the Niger, states that he never wanted 
labour when he offered a fair price for it. Mr. 
Chillingworth, to whom we refer, says: “The 
natives only want the fruits of their labours 
guaranteed to them, and in five years they would 
send us as much cotton as would render us inde- 
pendent of the United States.” The Yorabu country 
has the climate and soil adapted to the growth of 
crops of a superior quality, which will be for our 
use if only the people can pursue their labours in 
security. The great basin of the Niger appears to 
be England’s natural arm of safety for cotton, aregion 
only about the distance of the United States from 
our shores, where there are millions of population 
ranging over an area of 800,000 square miles, con- 
stantly engaged in the growth of cotton for their 
own use, and who can sell or barter it to us so that 
it will be sold in Liverpool far below the cheapest 
rate of American cotton. 

Reference might be made to Australia, where the 
governor of Queensland has offered premiums of 
considerable amount to all settlers in the colony 
who shall grow cotton; and experiment has proved 
the suitableness of the soil and climate for the cul- 
tivation. In the West Indies, under the auspices 
of the Haytian Government, the immigration 0: 
free black and coloured field labourers is in process, 
for the express purpose of extending the culture; 
and we have in London a Jamaica Cotton Company 
founded for its revival in that beautiful island. 
Recently, cotton has begun to arrive in Liverpool 
from several new sources, namely, Sierra Leone, 
Accra, Lagos, Loando, and Natal, in Africa; Cal- 
lao, Lima, Para, Arica, Valparaiso, and Puerto 
Cabello, in South America; Belize, in Honduras; 
Barbadoes, Demerara, Hayti, St. Vincent, and 
Trinidad, in the West Indies; Smyrna and Bey- 
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yout. The shipments have been small, but may 
he hailed as the precursors of larger. Visitors to 
the Crystal Palace may be interested to know that 
Sir Joseph Paxton has authorized the raising of 
some specimens of the cotton plant in the depart- 
ment of tropical productions ; and that a collection 
of samples of cotton from all parts of the world will 
shortly be prepared for exhibition. 

Our dependence upon the United States, through 
the absence of competition, has cost us dear. During 
the years 1843-4-5, the average price of raw cotton 
was 48d. per pound. It has never been so low 
since; and the calculation is in detail before us, 
that through the fifteen years from 1846 to 1860 
inclusive, we have paid a grand total of very nearly 
£82,000,000 sterling, as the simple cost of the excess 
over the average stated, while the price from free 
labour countries need not equal that average. 
Thus this eighty-two millions, for any real ad- 
vantage we have derived from it, might as well 
have been tossed into the Atlantic; while, had it 
been thus applied, it would have intersected India 
with good roads, cheap railways, and convenient 
water communication. But a very low view of the 
question in hand is taken, if we dwell upon such 
matters as pounds, shillings, and pence. It is 
intolerably odious, and -not a little inconsistent, 
while protesting against the sin of slavery, to be 
sustained by its products in a principal branch of 
national industry, especially considering that the 
Americans must abandon their “ peculiar insti- 
tution,” as slave-holding is politely called, when- 
ever an adequate supply of cotton is raised else- 
where more cheaply, by free and properly requited 
labour. Instead, therefore, of contributing com- 
mercially to uphold in their wickedness those who 
are led by an absorbing selfishness to degrade into 
beasts of burden the owners of immortal souls, we 
are bound to work humbly, patiently, and ener- 
getically, to free ourselves from the stigma, as 
well as from having part by implication in the 
rigorously just sentence, “Woe unto him that 
buildeth his house by unrighteousness, and his 
chambers by wrong; that uscth his neighbour’s 
service without wages, and giveth him not for his 
work.” 





SCHOOL RECOLLECTIONS. 


TaERE are few things more pleasant than to wander 
back among the visions of the past, and especially 
among the school scenes which are so deeply en- 
graven inmost men’s memory. Still pleasanter is 
it if opposite sits some old school friend, with whom 
to talk over these scenes, “and tell old tales and 
laugh;” one anecdote recalling another, till we 
almost seem to be living the time over again, and 
to be once more at-school, surrounded by all the 
old familiar faces. But, mingled with this pleasure 
there is an irresistible feeling of sadness at the 
thought of the utter dispersion of all those com- 
panions, and the severance of all the ties that bound 
us together. Some few we still manage to cor- 
respond with, and others we occasionally hear of; 
some, we know, are scattered to the ends of the 
carth; some are now fathers of families; some are 
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dead; and others are already winning their way to 
distinction. But the great majority are irretrievably 
lost sight of—absorbed into the great world, and 
gone—who knows whither? Our places in school, 
in chapel, and in hall, know us no more. 

I would not give much for a man who does not 
love his former school; for it is a pretty sure sign 
that his career there was discreditable, and that he 
does not like to recur to it; unless, indeed, the 
school were a bad one, which unfortunately some- 
times proves to be the case, in spite of all the 
inquiries and precautions of parents before selecting 
it. For schools, like colleges, often change; and 
however good they may once have been, there are 
many evil influences (such, for instance, as an unfit 
master or a bad set in the highest class) which in 
a wonderfully short time will injure their tone for 
years afterwards. So true is it that “ the evil that 
men do lives after them.” Small schools, moreover, 
do not seem to be capable of inspiring the same 
attachment as large ones. 

I spent six years, before proceeding to Oxford, 
at the well-known Langham* School; and if it be 
true that “one touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin,” a few reminiscences of that period may 
awaken pleasant associations even in those whe 
have never heard of that renowned seminary. The 
school consists of a large and irregular range of 
buildings in the form of a quadrangle, constructed 
at different times, and with slender pretensions to 
architectural beauty. It has not the prestige of 
antiquity, or the more solid advantages which cause 
some schools to celebrate “ the liberality of founders 
and benefactors ;” but it is, nevertheless, one of the 
best appointed schools of its kind in the kingdom. 
We had three fives-courts, a chemical laboratory, a 
workshop, an observatory, a swimming-bath, a 
laundry, and above all, a beautiful chapel. In the 
playground stood tall poles and gymnastic appa- 
ratus, whereupon boys allied to monkeys, apparently 
guiltless of backbones, (living exponents of the 
theories of Monboddo and Lamarck,) used to per- 
form feats not to be remembered without a shudder. 
They would tie themselves into such hopeless knots, 
that one almost despaired of their ever coming 
straight again. But one good result was a pro- 
digious development of muscle. One fellow suc- 
ceeded in riding, rowing, running, walling, and 
hopping a quarter of a mile, all within a quarter of 
an hour. 

Connected in some measure with these gym- 
nastics, was a visitation which came upon us 
periodically, and called forth murmurs loud and 
deep. The whole school was drilled together by a 
pompous little foreigner, who evidently considered 
the operation both important and interesting. But 
he never could get us to view it in the same light, 
coming, as it did, in the midst of our playtime; 
and he accordingly set us down as outer barbarians, 
which perhaps we were, to him at least. Many 
devices were resorted to, in order to avoid this 
penance; and though I am far from making any 
covert insinuations, it was noticed by some of those 
uncharitable and evil-disposed observers, who are 
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always “ putting two and two together,” that the 
sick-room was generally occupied in force on drilling 
mornings. In that abode of examination-fever, 
grammarphobia, and other terrible diseases, strongly 
suggestive of Carlyle’s trenchant denunciations of 
“shams,” they were visited by a very pleasant, 
gentlemanly, chatty, and off-hand doctor, who 
poured drugs, of which he knew little, into bodies 
of which he knew less. 

A great development and progress has taken 
place in Langham School under the present head- 
master, Dr. Price; but the tone, when I first went, 
some twelve years ago, was certainly on the whole 
boyish and unformed. Our notions of dress, for 
example, were very primitive and unsophisticated. 
Round coats were scouted as revolutionary and 
low, and when a strong-minded sixth form fellow 
introduced one, it was made the subject of a grave 
remonstrance by the authorities. Some time elapsed 
before their merits were fully recognised by our 
public opinion. A boy, when emancipated from 
jackets, went at once into dress-coats, which (horribile 
dictu!) he wore allday. But present Langhamites, 
in their brief and easy morning coats, would be 
amazed to see the tall lanky youths who then, as 
a matter of course, went about in jackets. 

It may safely be laid down as a general rule 
that all boys pass through two stages—the dirty 
stage and the dandy stage—the grub and the 
butterfly. “There is a difference between a grub 
and a butterfly,” says the humorous patrician 
Menenius, “yet, your butterfly was once a grub.” 
The transition from one to the other usually takes 
place about the age of fifteen; but it varies in 
different individuals. Some, however, seem never 
to get out of the first stage. Now and then one 
sees (though happily not among gentlemen’s sons) 
an attempt to combine the two, which is dreadful. 

Our chapel was adorned with numerous painted 
windows, and had a beautiful organ. There was a 
regular choir formed from among ourselves, and 
a short choral service every morning and evening. 
It consisted of a selection from the Liturgy, with 
one psalm and one lesson, read by the sixth form 
in turn, sometimes followed by a short but im- 
pressive address from the principal, on some matter 
affecting the moral welfare of the community. We 
had some very good readers, and it was a most 
useful training. The chapel was always open to 
the public; and on Sundays, when there were two 
full choral services, many people (chiefly drawn by 
the singing, I fear) regularly availed themselves of 
the privilege. Every Whit-Sunday came the bishop 
of the diocese, to hold a confirmation in the chapel 
for members of the school. 

We had a most efficient choir-master when first 
I went. He did much to encourage a taste for 
music in the school, which has lately produced one 
composer of more than average ability ; and many 
are the singers, soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, who 
have been trained by him to charm the ear in their 
respective ways. I recall with delight the sound 
of the clear, full, pure boys’ voices ringing through 
the chapel, but linger more especially over the re- 
membrance of one who, both by his vocal and in- 
strumental excellence, afforded us many a treat. 
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A finer amateur tenor, or more promising musician, 
it would not be easy to find; and he used often 
to take the organist’s place at the evening service, 
Frequently, also, did a few of us gather round him 
at the piano in the lecture-room, to sing glees 
together, or to enjoy his finished rendering of the 
choisest music. He was especially strong in that 
greatest of all composers, Handel, and thrilled 
one’s very soul with his glorious music. He could 
read almost anything at sight, and readily transpose 
into any key, for he had studied all the mysteries 
of thorough-bass; and on fine summer evenings 
we used to stroll up and down the playground, 
singing part-music from memory. Instrumental 
music, also, though not so highly appreciated, was 
not wanting; and we had several tolerable per. 


formers on the organ, pianoforte, violin, flute, con- / 


certina, banjo, jews-harp, penny trumpet, and (worse 
luck) cornet-a-piston ; also some first-rate whistlers. 
On a wet half-holiday there were always some of 
these aspirants exhibiting their skill, or their want 
of it, as the case might be. 

The choir went on improving till it was able to 
execute the best music of our great composers. 
School concerts were soon established, and were the 
means of calling out any latent musical talent that 
might exist in the school. “The mannish crack” 
was a most unpleasant event in one’s vocal career. 
I still remember my feelings of bitter mortification 
when my voice broke. Our standard was un- 
doubtedly high, as indeed in everything it ought 
always to be; but it has, perhaps, had the effect of 
making us rather critical and fastidious in after 
life. On the other hand, an educated ear, and a 
taste formed on the best models, give their fortu- 
nate possessor a keener appreciation of the beauties 
of good music, which is eminently softening and 
humanizing. How greatly to be pitied are those 
who are bereft of that sixth sense, a musical “ ear,” 
and are “ not moved with concord of sweet sounds.” 
I have often, when condemned to listen to some 
simpering incapable, sighed for an hour of our 
Langham music, and felt the full force of Coleridge's 
couplet :— 

** Swans sing before they die: ’twere no bad thing 

Should certain persons die before they sing :”” 
or of Dr. Johnson’s celebrated retort on a lady, 
whose vanity had outrun her discretion so glaringly 
as to excite even his wrath, destitute though he 
was of musical knowledge or feeling. She had 
been murdering somcthing that required a certain 
amount of delicacy and finish, and after blundering 
to the end, turned to the great satirist with the 
remark that it was rather difficult. “Madam,” was 
the crushing reply, “I wish it had been inpossible;” 
for in truth, in music, as in the sister arts of poetry 
and painting, mere mediocrity is simply intolerable: 
it must be good, or notvat all. Most people have 
something that they can do best, and they should 
cultivate that particular talent to the utmost, i- 
stead of wasting their time and boring their friends 
with pursuits in which they can never excel. “ Study 
what you most affect,” says Shakspeare ; “no profit 
grows where is no pleasure taken.” 

On Sunday mornings we got up rather later 
than usual. After breakfast, aud the usual Scrip- 
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tural exercises, the playground would be filled till 
morning chapel with well-dressed boys, walking 
up and down in twos and threes, conversing; and 
it was interesting to sit at one of the windows 
which looked into the playground, and watch the 
different groups as they passed beneath. A thought- 
ful observer would detect many indications of in- 
dividual character and school history. The dinner 
in hall received some additions on Sundays, such 
as wine at the high table for the Sixth, and salad. 
This latter delicacy, however, I could never touch ; 
for, like ancient Pistol, ““I am qualmish at the 
smell of leek.” Luckily there was no Fluellen, in 
our case, to force it down unwilling throats at the 
sword’s point. The afternoon was devoted to a 
walk with some chosen friend. Tea was a “move- 
able feast,” according to the time of year. 
[To be continued.] 





PURTON SPA. 


Dr. GRANVILLE, in his work on the Spas of England, 
complains of the little aid he could get from his 
professional brethren in collecting his facts. On 
appealing to resident physicians, to give him infor- 
mation as to the specific qualites of the various 
waters, and the general results of their observation 
of their potency and virtues, the replies were few 
and unsatisfactory. Whatever other reasons there 
may have been for this reticence, the reader of 
Dr. Granville’s book is apt to conclude that he had 
put his correspondents into something of a dilemma. 
Had they depreciated the waters too much, strangers 
would have deserted the place. Had they over- 
rated the efficacy of the waters, invalids might have 
looked to them more than to the physicians. Even 
the far-famed Dr. J of Leamington, usually so 
frank and blunt, returned a negative and evasive 
reply. 

I am going to speak of a newly discovered spa in 
my neighbourhood, in which I have no manner of 
interest, either as patient, doctor, or proprietor, and 
I have prefixed these observations as a caution to 
the reader not to take for granted what the doctors 
may be pleased to say on such a subject, but to 
form his own judgment on proper data, and to think 
it possible that the ancient and universal belief in 
the healing properties of mineral waters may be no 
superstition after all, but a veritable fact, and one 
only discredited in very modern times, and for easily 
understood motives. 

Several paragraphs had caught my eye in the 
local papers (Somerset and Wilts), stating that a 
valuable mineral water had been discovered near 
Purton, a village and station five miles from Swin- 
don, on the Cheltenham branch of the Great Western 
Railway. These paragraphs stated that the water 
had been submitted to some of the most eminent of 
our analytical chemists, whose analysis showed that 
“this water was rich beyond all precedent in sul- 
phates, carbonates, chlorides, phosphates, iodides, 
and bromine, with sulphuretted hydroges, and a 
very large amount of free carbonic acid gases, and 
that a similar water is unknown in England, or the 
Continent.” I determined to visit the place with- 
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out delay, being only moved thereto by a desire to 
spread the good news, if it should be found by 
evidence collected on the spot, and from disinter- 
ested sources, to be a really powerful remedial agent ; 
or, if no remarkable results appeared, then to combat 

a delusion which might be propagated for mercenary 

motives. I took a return ticket from Bath, where 

I live, and devoted a whole day to the inquiry. 

A word about the Purton scenery, and tho air. 
North Wilts has a keen, hungry, and eager air, very 
perceptible to one who comes from the softer, and 
for England we may well say the luxurious, atmo- 
sphere of Bath or from the smoke-incumbered climate 
of London. Purton is no exception to this general 
characteristic of the country. The air is sharp and 
bracing. The very scattered village of Purton is 
situated on a sort of table-land, on the limestone 
rock, which is continually seen cropping out on the 
surface. Thesoilisveryabsorbent, Fromthisthere 
is a very fine panoramic view, stretching over a fine 
grazing country, with abundance of timber, and dot- 
ted with gentlemen’s seats. Cricklade, at two miles 
from the Spa, is the nearest town, and both there 
and at Purton excellentlodgings are obtainable. The 
Spa is half-way between Cricklade and the village 
of Purton, and is marked by a small octagon building 
in a field, within which the water is supplied from a 
tap, and where the process of bottling, for persons to 
take home with them, or to send to a distance, is 
always going on. 

My first object was to see the owner of the Spa, S. C. 
Sadler, Esq. J. P. for Wilts, and from him to learn 
the history of it. He said that he came to the 
property fifteen years ago, and found in the corner of 
one of his fields this spring. The field, time out of 
mind, has been called “Salt Hole.” The poor all 
around resorted to it, and valued it highly; but he 
himself set no value on mineral waters, and thought 
that the regard for it was only a local superstition 
of the poor and ignorant, unworthy alike of notice 
or investigation. The local gentry, and the local 
faculty, were as regardless of it as himself. The 
spring, at times, flooded the corner of the field, and 
helped to keep the adjoining lane in a wet state, and 
was regarded more as a nuisance by the owner than 
anything else. He thought the space would be 
more profitable if growing corn, and he determined 
if possible to abolish the nuisance. The poor bit- 
terly exclaimed, “ You are taking our physic from us; 
whatever shall we do when it is gone ? You may say 
it is of no use, but we know it is, and our fathers 
before us.” The owner, however, ordered the field 
to be drained, and the well to be filled in and de- 
stroyed. Cartloads of soil were thrown on the spot ; 
but the spring could not be wholly vanquished, and the. 
water was sure to overtop the superincumbent mass. 
Mr. Sadler then put a paling round it, with a lock 
and key. But it was always broken open; the poor 
neighbours would not go without their physic which 
always made them well. At last the owner had a 
serious illness, and, startled at the persistent and 
unvanquishable faith evinced by the poor in the 
virtues of the despised spring, he resolved to try 
it himself, and found immediate benefit. Seriously 


roused to a consideration of its value, he next deter- 
mined to obtain ascientific analysis of it. 


Mr. Noad, 
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Lecturer on Chemistry at St. George’s Hospital, and 
author of a well-known work on the science, was 
applied to for this purpose. For the sake of further 
corroboration, Mr. Voelher, Professor of Agricultural 
Chemistry at Cirencester College, was also requested 
tomakeananalysis. 'Theaccounts furnished bythese 
two chemists differed only in the decimal parts. 
They discovered twelve solid constituents and two 
gases: of the latter, forty-seven cubic inches of free 
carbonic acid in an imperial gallon. They found it to 
contain the two finest salts, the sulphates of soda 
and magnesia, or, in other words, the Epsom and 
Glauber salts. They discovered in it iodine and 
bromine, and found it especially rich in phosphate 
of lime, which is the basis of bone, and therefore 
makes it good for sickly children. It contains 
four sulphates. Professor Noad states that the 
neutral acids and bases exactly correspond. It may 
be described as a sulphated iodated water. It has 
none of the irritant properties of most other English 
waters, which are muriated ; indeed, the above-named 
chemists declare that, to their knowledge, there is 
no English spring resemblingit. The abundant 
evolution of carbonic acid makes it a fine tonic and 
stimulant, but it is not irritant, like the muriated 
waters. it has a pleasant taste, with avery slight 
bitter. On exposure to the air, you see the white 
specks of the carbonate of magnesia ascend, and a 
deposit is formed on the sides. When the well was 
filled in and destroyed, the exact locality of it was 
for a time doubtful; but it was found after some 
trouble, being indicated by a slight sinking of the 
earth, the surface of which had a white efflorescent 
appearance. A small excavation was made, and the 
water came bubbling up, to the great joy of the 
whole neighbourhood, through which the news of 
the recovered spring ran like wild-fire. This oc- 
curred the summer before last, and the owner had a 
well scientifically constructed, and a pump-room 
and pump erected. 

I might mention various cases of cure, of long- 
standing and severe diseases, which I had from the 
lips of the patients themselves. I interrogated 
those who came to the pump-room while I was there, 
some whom I saw in the fields and roads, and others 
at their cottages. I wrote down on the spot the 
very words used by the sufferers themselves, and 
whose recovery, vainly sought in other ways, assur- 
edly followed the use of the water, whatever be the 
share which the water itself had in the happy result. 
These persons, one and all, attribute their several 
cures to the Purton mineral water, and to nothing 
else. But the details of medical cases would be out 
of place here. I was told that a neighbouring doctor 
jeered at the imputed efficacy of the water, saying: 
“Such a one had faith. We know all the ingre- 
dients, and can readily compound the same; in fact, 
we administer the same every day.” Such was the 
language held. But we may reply: the ingredients 
may indeed all be known, but the marvellous virtue 
lies in the combination, and we may safely defy the 
skill of mortal to produce the same compound, or to 
produce the same effects. 

I take leave, therefore, to believe in the great 
virtues of the Purton Spa, and I thank you for 
allowing me to introduce it to the knowledge of 
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your’ readers. Purton is very accessible, being 
centrically situated, and having the convenience of 
a railway station within a mile and a half of the 
Spa. 

The water is, or will soon bé, obtainable in London, 
The neck of the bottles or jars is not filled, for if 
quite filled they would burst, such is the force of the 
gas. The water, when corked under pressure, effer. 
vesces. When exposed to the air, it is in a state of 
ferment, owing to the explosion of gas, and it presents 
a milky appearance. Its good effects have been felt 
by those using it, in London and distant places ; but 
of course a visit to the spring itself is to be recom- 
mended, where practicable. 





A’ VISIT TO THE FINCHES. 


THERE are several families of birds included in the 
finch tribe, each comprising multitudinous indi- 
viduals. Some are nigh at hand, always either 
within sight or hearing, on our house-tops or under 
the eaves of the roofs, while others are afar off, on 
the moors and mountains; so that of necessity only 
a passing call can be paid to the more conspicuous 
or deserving of therace. They are all of diminutive 
size, have conical bills, with an undulatory flight, 
and are for the most part vegetable feeders, very 
handsome and quite as sprightly. They have also 
generally the art of constructing cosy, neat, and 
even beautiful homes; and though not remarkable 
for song, separately considered, except in one in- 
stance, they help to fill up and diversify the music 
of the groves, piping earlier in the spring and later 
in the summer than most of their compeers. ‘To 
them, likewise, the merit may be assigned of not 
being dunces or obstinate under tuition, but so 
tractable, and with such a capacity for mimicry, as 
readily to perform a variety of tricks taught them 
in confinement, by the playfulness or folly of man- 
kind. The Sieur Roman used to exhibit a number 
of goldfinches, linnets, and others of the genus, 
wonderfully trained. Thus, one appeared at his 
bidding as if dead, and was held up by the tail or 
claw without exhibiting the least sign of life; an- 
other stood on its head with its claws in the air; a 
third imitated a Dutch milkmaid going to market, 
with miniature pails on its shoulders ; a fourth acted 
the part of a Venetian girl looking out at a window ; 
a fifth, that of a soldier, and mounted guard as a 
sentinel; a sixth affected to be wounded, and was 
wheeled in a barrow, as if to the hospital, after which 
it flew away; a seventh turned a kind of windmill; 
and an eighth stood in the midst of some fireworks, 
which were discharged all around it, without show- 
ing any fear. It is all very well, if cage-birds there 
must be, to elicit their capabilities, and render them 
as agreeable as possible; but the taste is not to be 
envied that can sympathize with a training to such 
senseless and unnatural habits. Give us, however, 


the birds free; and “on the mountain all ragged 
and stark,” or “in the forest all tangled and dark,” 
we are quite content to have communion with them. 

Let us pay our respects first to the chaffinch. 
This bird is found all over Europe, but with us 1s 
one of passage, though some usually remain the 
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uttering their notes as early as February. Linnaeus 
noticed that only the females migrated from Sweden, 
leaving their males behind; and he bestowed the 
name of “ coelebs ” upon the species, in reference to 
these apparently deserted unfortunates. Whether 
this is rigorously true in that country we know 
not, but the temporary separation of the sexes 
among birds is by no means an unusual occurrence. 
Hence, no special reason appears for calling Mr. 
Chaffinch a “bachelor.” The male is a good-look- 
ing little fellow, about six inches in extreme length, 
with a white bill in winter, but dark blue from the 
pairing to the moulting season. ‘The nest is nicely 
constructed in a hedgerow or fruit-tree, of moss and 
lichens on the outside, with an interior lining of 
wool, covered with hair and some feathers. Insects 





are taken for food, grain and seeds, young and ten- 
der vegetables, such as early sown radishes when 
just peeping above ground, to the great anger of 
market-gardeners. Owing to the gleesome activity 
of these birds, to be “as gay as a chaffinch” has 
become a common saying in France. They are very 
prominent from their numbers in the woodland con- 
eert, though their musical powers are not great. 
A few notes are uttered at the same pitch, with a 
variation at the close, corresponding to the style of 
the yellow-hammer, which the cow-boys render, 

* A little bit of bread, and no cheese.” 
The chaffinch has a peculiar cry of alarm, which 
seems also te be used when the clouds threaten 
rain, and will be uttered for an hour together, cor- 
responding to wet, wet, wet. The call of yak, yak, 
yak, is kept up while on migration. The bird is a 
prime favourite in Germany, especially with the 
Thuringian villagers, who will travel to the Harz 
mountains, a distance of eighty miles, to procure 
one with a good voice. The captives are soon 
taught a variety of short strains, of which Bechstein 
has given several examples. One, called the Bride- 
groom’s Song, consists of the words, 
“ Fink, fink, fink, fink, willst du denn mit dem Brautigam gieren?”’ 


“Finch, finch, finch, finch, wilt thou adorn thyself with the Bride- 
groom ?”’ 


Another is the Wine Song, 
_ “Fritz, Frite, Frite! willst du mit zum Wein gehen?” 
“ Fred, Fred, Fred! wilt thou go with us to the wine?” 
The last strain is ominous of not over-good company. 
Properly taken care of, the chaffinch is said to live 
twenty years. 

While admired by every one for extreme beauty, 
the goldfinch is also a common bird, of great service 
in the fields and gardens. The seeds of some of 
the worst weeds are its food; and, as if conscious 
of being entitled to the protection of man, for 
keeping down noxious vegetation, the orchard near 
his dwelling is commonly chosen for a nestling 
place. Hurdis has noticed this habit :— 

**T love to see the goldfinch twit and twit, 
And pick the groundsel’s feathered seeds; 
And then in bower of apple blossom perch’d, 
Trim his gay suit, and pay us with a song.” 

The song has little variety, but the tone is rich, 
polished, and-highly pleasing. The goldfinch lives 
toa great age. It is sometimes called the seven- 
coloured linnet, and the sheriff's man. A handsome 
bird, too, is the bullfinch, very amusing withal, 
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winter, and are among the first heralds of the spring, 
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being tractable to learn little arts, such as drawing 
up water for himself in a thimble-sized bucket, and 
raising the lid of a small box to get at the seed. 
The bird has only a few calls, but a good voice, 
and readily learns short musical measures. A far 
better songster is the greenfinch, sometimes called 
the green linnet, master of a few passages uttered 
in quick succession, but in very different tones. 
The two are often found in company, mischievously 
foraging on the flower-buds of fruit trees; but, as 
this is in the absence of other food, it may be 
deemed an excusable act. No contempt is intended 
for the hawfinch and the mountain finch, if we 
pass them by without remark, having an ac- 
knowledged superior in view; in fact, the musical 
sovereign of the entire tribe. 

This distinction is due to the common linnet, 
usually called Lintie in the north, often mentioned 
in the poems of Burns. 

**T wadna gie the Lintie’s sang, 
Sae merry on the broomy lea, 
For a’ the notes that ever rang 
From a’ the harps of minstrelsie. 
Mair dear to me, where buss or breer 
Amang the pathless heather grows, 
The Lintie’s wild sweet note to hear, 
As on the ev’nin’ breeze it flows.” 
The bird loves the sweetest and most flowery 
parts of rural scenery for its abode and breeding- 
place, such as the open woodlands that are based 
with blooming furze or broom, and the banks 
where the wild thyme grows. The nest is planted 
in low bushes or hedgerows. It is formed of dry 
leaves and fibres on the outside, mixed with wool 
or hair, and lined with the same or with feathers. 
The eggs are from four to six, of a dingy bluish 
white, with short lines, and numerous specks of 
flesh-colour. The natural haunts and cheery toxes 
of the linnet are well described, as follows :— 


** In sombre forest, grey and melancholy, 
Yet sweet withal, and full of love and peace, 
And ’mid the furze wrapped in a golden fleece 
Of blossoms, and in hedgerows green and lowly; 
On thymy banks, where wild bees never cease 
Their murmur-song, thou hast thy home of love! 
Like some lone hermit, far from sin and folly, 
’Tis thine through forest fragrances to rove— 
Linnet—wild linnet! 


** The poor, the scorned and lowly, forth may go 

Into the woods and dells, where leaves are green, 

And ’mong the breathing forest flowers may lean, 
And hear thy music wandering to and fro, 

Like sunshine glancing o’er the summer scene, 

Thou poor man’s songster !—neither wealth nor power 
Can match the sweetness thou around dost throw! 

Oh, bless thee for the joy of many an hour— 

; Linnet—wild linnet!”’ 

The linnet has its name from linwm, flax, of the 
seeds of which it is very fond, as well as those of 
hemp, and all of the oily kind. But ample com- 
pensation is made for thus faring upon cultivated 
produce, by diminishing the stock of the noxious. 
In winter, the birds associate in flocks to look out 
for food. “We recollect,” says Mr. Slaney, “one 
December, observing two large flocks, of above two 
hundred in each flight, frequenting for several days 
some turnip-fields which were very full of charlock 
or redlack run to seed, and the ripe pods of which 
were just bursting to cast forth their grain. The 


linnets were indefatigably engaged in picking up 
the seeds of this troublesome weed. 


If each bird 
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devoured only a hundred seeds daily, then their 
united forces destroyed each day forty thousand 
charlock seeds: so useful to the husbandman is 
this little helpmate.” So, if serviceable to man to 
such an extent, he ought not to grudge a little 
provender from his flax and hemp crops. 

The linnet is readily known from the other 
finches by its blue bill. It moults once a year, in 
the autumn, but assumes a remarkably altered as- 
pect in spring, the pairing season, without change 
of feathers. The plumage of the head and breast 
then acquires a beautiful red tint, which appears 
only to distinguish the bird while a free rover in 
the woods and fields. “I have repeatedly,” says 
Selly, “verified the fact of its never acquiring, under 
confinement, those brilliant tints which distinguish 
it at a particular period of the year when in a state 
of liberty. I will adduce one instance strikingly 
to the point in question. For some particular 
purpose of observation, a linnet was shot more 
than two years ago, towards the close of summer, 
when the plumage showed its most perfect nuptial 
tint; and, happening to be only winged, it was put 
into a cage, where it soon became familiarized with 
its situation, and still continues. About the usual 
time, in the autumn of that year, it moulted, and 
acquired the winter dress of the common linnet, 
which it has retained ever since, without displaying 
at the accustomed season any of the brilliant red 
that adorned it in the wild state.” Yarrell and 
others have shown that similar changes of colour 
take place in the plumage of other birds, without 
change of feathers. Great confusion has been 
caused by it; for the same birds have been deemed 
distinct, owing to their different appearance at 
different times. Hence we have the names of the 
brown, grey, and rose linnet, and the greater red- 
pole, for identically the same species. 

The notes of the linnet are clear, soft, and brilliant. 
The song consists of a number of varied passages 
tastefully put together, of which a good imitation 
is at hand. 


** Tuck, tuck, feer—from the green and growing leaves; 
Ie, ie, ie—from the little song-bird’s throat ; 
How the silver chorus weaves in the sun and ’neath the eaves, 
While from dewy clover-fields comes the lowing of the beeves, 
And the summer in the heavens is afloat! 





* Wye, wye, chir—’tis the little linnet sings; 
Weet, weet, weet—how his pipy treble trills! 
In his bill and on his wing what a joy the linnet brings, 
As over all thesunny earth his merry lay he flings, 
Giving gladness to the music of the rills! 


“ Te, ie, ir—from a happy heart unbound ; 
Ing, lug, jee—from the dawn till close of day! 
There is rapture in the sound, as it fills the sunshine round, 
Till the ploughman’s careless whistle and the shepherd’s pipe 
are drowned, 
And the mower sings unheeded ’mong the hay. 


** Jug, jug, joey—oh, how sweet the linnet’s theme! 
Peu, peu, poy—is he wooing all the while? 
Does he dream he is in heaven, and is telling now his dream, 
To soothe the heart of simple maiden sighing by the stream, 
Or waiting for her lover at the stile ? 


“ Pipe, pipe, chow—will the linnet never weary ? 
Bel, bel, tyr—is he pouring forth his vows? 
The maiden lone and eerie may feel her heart less dreary, 
Yet none may know the linnet’s bliss except his love so cheery, 
With her little household nestled ’mong the boughs.” 


The bird is of very gentle disposition, eosily 
tamed, and capable of strong attachment to its 
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owner. When young, it readily learns whatever jy 
taught, and will imitate the human voice. Daines 
Barrington mentions the celebrated talking linnet 
at Kensington, which he went to see, and heard 
repeat the words, “ Pretty boy.” 

It is usual to place that impertinent cosmopolite, 
the house-sparrow, and his congener, the tree. 
sparrow, among the Finches. The former has ap 
ill reputation as a bold burglar, taking possession 
of dwellings without asking leave, and sometimes 
getting himself into a scrape by so doing. Not 
long ago, under the eaves of a house in St. Owen's 
Street, Hereford, a swallow’s nest, in which a young 
family had been reared, remained for occupation, 
probably by the same birds, on their return to the 
country from their continental winter sojourn. 
During their temporary absence, the nest was 
taken possession of and inhabited by some house- 
sparrows, who, from their loud chirrupings, seemed 
to like their quarters amazingly. ‘The swallows, 
wishing to regain the tenancy, had several skir- 
mishes with the intruders, one of whom appeared 
always to remain at home, to offer resistance from 
the interior. But they were unable to dislodge 
them. It was observed at last that a swallow per- 
tinaciously attached itself to the outside of the 
nest, where it was seen late at night, evidently 
keeping watch on the sparrow prisoner. The 
next morning, however, the swallow had deserted 
its post. But from the entrance to the nest, the 
dead sparrow was suspended by one of its feet, 
which was firmly cemented to the outside, and 
there it dangled, as if by way of warning to all 
burglarious birds. It will only be fair to give an 
anecdote in which the sparrows figure very credit- 
ably. A pair, which had built in the thatched roof 
of a house at Poole, were observed to continue 
their visits to the nest long after the time when 
the young birds had taken their flight. ‘This un- 
usual circumstance continued throughout the year, 
and in the winter, a gentleman who had all along 
observed them, resolved to examine the cause. He 
mounted a ladder, and found one of the young ones 
detained a prisoner, by means of a picce of string 
or worsted, which formed part of the nest, having 
become accidentally twisted around its leg. Being 
thus incapacitated for procuring its own sustenance, 
it had been fed by the exertions of the parents. 

Like those who ought to know better, sparrows 
are apt to fall out among themselves, and are very 
vehement scolds on such occasions, as most ears 
can testify. But they can be taught, like their 
compeers in confinement, to imitate human sounds; 
and though no good reason appears for bringing 
them within doors, as they make din enough with- 
out, yet, Lesbia had a caged one, a great favourite— 
certainly an odd instance of female taste—on whose 
death the poet Catullus wrote a well-known elegy. 

After living in pairs through the early months 
of the year, the sparrows congregate in flocks 
during autumn, and scatter themselves over the 
corn- fields, committing extensive depredations. 
The loss of grain, however, is more than made up 
to the farmer by the destruction through the sum 
mer of caterpillars and insects, upon which the 
young sparrows are largely fed. 
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